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results with average pupils, the class must be 
small enough for every member to recite fre- 
quently during every period, and the periods 
must come with sufficient frequency, not less 
than four times a week, so that there may be no 
lapse between the lessons. As Professor Downer 
said at a recent convention, " if you have fifty- 
three students to call upon in a fifty-three min- 
ute recitation period, what oral work can you 
expect of each ? " The problem is easy enough 
to solve provided the teacher remain absolutely 
silent. Lesson III of the Walter-Ballard opens 
with the words: "In tins lesson the pupil 
speaks as he performs the actions already 
learned. The class, helped by the teacher, says 
what each pupil does. The teacher works with 
individuals and with the class until all can give 
fluent answers." There follow three pages of 
French for oral practice. 

All who have had the privilege of hearing 
Professor Walter, know that he has made a 
success of the Direct Method, they also know 
that he would have achieved unusual results by 
any method he had chosen to use. It remains 
to be seen whether the average teacher of be- 
ginners can handle this strikingly personal 
method with success. 

Murray P. Brush. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 



Prinz Friedrich von Momburg. Em Schau- 
spiel, von Heinhich von Kleist. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by 
George Merrick Baker. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1914. 

About fifteen years ago Professor Nollen 
made accessible to students for the first time 
Kleist's masterpiece Prinz Friedrich von Hom- 
ourg. His edition was creditable for its time, 
but very much has been done since its appear- 
ance to clear up obscure portions of the poef s 
life and set him in correct relation to his times. 
The older edition was dependent upon the state 
of our knowledge at that time, and much of 



Professor Nollen's Introduction is now known 
to be in error. 

A new edition is therefore highly desirable, 
but it ought to show an advance upon the older 
work, if it is to justify its printing. Unfor- 
tunately the new edition by Baker is a com- 
plete disappointment. Apparently the re- 
searches of Kleist scholars in recent years have 
been wholly ignored by the editor, who frankly 
holds that Brahm is " the final word on Kleist." 

In literary importance Kleist stands so close 
to the greatest classics of Germany that it is a 
pity no good biography of him is accessible to 
English readers. Considering this fact, it 
would seem an editorial blunder to limit the 
biographical sketch to fourteen pages. The 
whole is so condensed, that the reader could 
get no adequate idea of the personality of the 
poet, the chronological sequence of the really 
important events of his life, or his relation to 
his age, even if they were correctly presented. 
The uninitiated reader of this sketch (and for 
such it surely is written) will either form no 
conception at all of the poet's career, or any 
one of a thousand distorted ones. 

But brevity is not the chief fault. Funda- 
mental errors abound. Kleist's love of Nature 
was not first shown either at Dresden or in the 
Harz in 1797, but was marked already as early 
as 1793, when he went to the army of the 
Ehein. With the works of Morris and Eahmer 
and the Letters of Kleist before him, no editor 
should treat the Wiirzburg journey in this wise : 
" Accompanied by one of the younger members 
of the group, Ludwig von Brockes, he started 
on a trip to Dresden by way of Leipzig and 
Wiirzburg. The immediate cause of this jour- 
ney is unknown, but it may be inferred from 
one of his letters, that he intended to look over 
the industrial situation with a view to chang- 
ing his employment. At any rate the sojourn 
in Wiirzburg and Dresden marks an epoch in 
Kleist's life. Here at last he finds himself and 
his true vocation. From the larva of the busi- 
ness man develops unexpectedly the full-fledged 
poet." As many blunders as sentences ! 

The assumption that Kleist referred to his 
drama Robert Guishard in a passage from a 
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letter from Wiirzburg, "geschmiickt mit den 
Lorbeern meiner That/' is so baseless, that 
surely the editor must never have had the Let- 
ters before him, or at least never have exam- 
ined the context. The Guiskard was begun in 
the spring of 1802 on the island of Delosea in 
Lake Thun, as the Letters show. 

Ulrike did not refuse Kleist financial aid 
toward his purchase of an estate in Switzer- 
land, but, on the contrary, the money was sent 
and arrived after the project had been given 
up for political reasons. The boisterous laugh- 
ter with which the friends in Switzerland 
greeted the close of the Familie Schroffenstein 
was not exactly "unqualified praise and en- 
couragement." Ulrike came to Switzerland in 
order to care for her sick brother, but found 
him already recovered. He was not "nursed 
back to health only by the loving care of his 
sister Ulrike." Kleist's departure from Switzer- 
land was not merely a " taking up of the wan- 
derer's staff " to restore his " equilibrium " by 
"change of scene and environment," but he 
went along, contrary to his previous plan, to 
help his friend Ludwig Wieland seem to get 
out of Bern voluntarily rather than by order 
of the government. This determined his visit 
to Weimar and Osmanstadt. It was probably 
not "a chance of happiness" that Kleist re- 
nounced on leaving Wieland's home, but an un- 
expected entanglement that threatened both 
career and honor. It is difficult to see how the 
poet's illness at Mainz in 1803-4 was really 
the means of saving his life, for the crisis was 
passed at Boulogne when Lucchesini's passports 
ordered him home to Potsdam. Ewald von 
Kleist was undoubtedly an illustrious kinsman, 
but not Heinrich's "ancestor." 

These are by no means all the errors and 
misrepresentations that crowd the fourteen 
pages of this biography, but they are typical. 
The whole is vague, distorted, and nowhere 
enlightening. 

The brief account of the history of Branden- 
burg up to the campaign of the Great Elector 
against Sweden, as well as the treatment of 
Kleisf s sources, give the impression of off-hand 
compilation, their substance being drawn chiefly 
from Nollen's Introduction. The Interpreta- 



tion of the Play gives the editor another oppor- 
tunity to misrepresent the experiences of the 
poet and the message of the drama. 

The Notes are unusually brief. A compari- 
son of them with those of Nollen's edition 
shows that they were drawn almost entirely 
from the latter, often without change of phrase- 
ology, sometimes with considerable omissions. 
What Baker adds to Nollen is mostly gram- 
matical, superfluous, or of no importance. 
What he omits is often of far greater impor- 
tance than what he copies. Whatever deals 
with the drama's place in literature, its kin- 
ship with other plays or its dependence upon 
them, is generally omitted. When the copy is 
briefer than Nollen's original, the brevity often 
either spoils the sense or robs it of lucidity. 

See the Note to 1. 783: "von Kom, 'of 

the good old sort.' Schrot has reference to 
measure or quantity, Kom to fineness or qual- 
ity." This tells nothing. Nollen gives the in- 
formation that the phrase refers to coinage, 
Schrot indicating the proper size of the metal 
cut off for stamping and Kom the standard 
fineness of the metal. The Note to 11. 409 f. 
runs: " lautete zur Andaoht ein, a confusion of 
two constructions. Either zur Andacht or em 
should be omitted." The omission of zur 
Andacht would spoil the meaning. Nollen 
says that liiutete die Andacht ein is the alterna- 
tive to lautete zur Andacht. Note to 1. 392: 
" sprengt, make run." We should have to say 
' makes run ' at any rate, but Nollen notes the 
causative relation of the verb to springen. 
Note to 1. 545 : " In Stauo, more correctly im 
Stavb." With niedersmht the preposition in 
requires the accusative, and we have here 
simply in=in'n=in den, which Nollen admits 
may be the case. 

In his Note to 11. 11-13 Baker selects the 
better of two commentaries offered by Nollen. 
As this seems to be the only case, it deserves 
mention. 

There were opportunities to correct Nollen. 
Baker never seems to grasp them, but copies 
uncritically what he finds. So the Note to 
1. 280 : " stellt; subject is Kottwitz understood " 
is copied verbatim from Nollen. But a glance 
at the text shows that this verb is a part of the 
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continuous text of the ' Parole ' which is merely 
interrupted in dictation by other speakers. The 
subject is Der Prmz von Homburg — , 1. 269. 
Again, Note to 1. 493: " du horst; supply 
'that we are ready,'" copied from Nollen. 
The present tense refers to the words of Kott- 
witz spoken but a moment before in 11. 477-481. 
Note to 11. 1364 ft: "An invention of Nata- 
lie's. It is not probable that the Elector would 
entrust so important a matter to her." This 
follows Nollen. As Colonel of her regiment 
she takes the liberty to commit an insubordina- 
tion herself, as a foil to the Prince's. Baker 
himself seems to have an inkling of this (p. 
xxxvii). Note to 1. 1581: "In den Sternen 
fremd, either 'a stranger to high ideals,' or 
'short-sighted,' as Teurzsichtig in 1. 1583." 
Again direct from Nollen. The phraBe is de- 
rived from astrology, and implies inability to 
read the destinies of nations as shown by the 
positions of the planets ; here, ' unwise in state- 
craft,' in assuming that future power can be 
secured by crushing out initiative in the army. 
In 1. 1719 it matters little that delph'sche re- 
fers to the oracle of Apollo at Delphi; the 
whole point is that the oracles of Apollo were 
always capable of more than one interpretation. 
Neither editor notes this fact, though it is ob- 
viously Kleist's sole reason for mentioning the 
delph'sche Weisheit of the Generals. The Elec- 
tor has just given a second interpretation of 
Hohenzollern's argument. See 11. 1713-8. 

Baker missed another opportunity in II. 
1294 f . : " Ich glaub's ; nur schade, dasz das 
Auge modert, Das diese Herrlichkeit erblicken 
soil." Nollen refers to a passage in 1. 990, 
where duftend is used by the Prince to describe 
his dead body, and comments on Kleist's ten- 
dency to use terms that were elsewhere taboo 
because of their ugly suggestion. It is much 
more to the point to note that this is one of the 
finest examples of the result of the poef s strug- 
gle with Kant's Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 

The Introduction and Notes as a whole rep- 
resent at best a lost opportunity and inexcus- 
able borrowing. One wonders how such a piece 
of work could have passed the scrutinizing care 
of the general editor. 

Excellence of printing and binding can not 



atone for such unfortunate editorial shortcom- 
ings. Those who wish the better of the two 
editions will continue to use Nollen's in spite 
of defects due to its age, unless a brief vocabu- 
lary outweigh all scholarly helps. 

Johst William Soholl. 

University of Michigan. 



COBRESPONDENCE 

Bells Butging WrrHOtrT Hands 

In Notes on Chaucer, Dr. J. S. P. Tatlock 
refers to the conceit of hells ringing without 
hands, examples of which he cites from bal- 
lads, Old French romances, and other sources. 1 
With the origin of this conceit and its dif- 
fusion in literary and popular tradition, the 
following remarks will deal. 

The use of church bells, first mentioned by 
Gregory of Tours, 2 became established during 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Willibald, 
writing between 755 and 768, records for the 
first time a legend of a bell that rang of itself; 
on this occasion warning the monks of Fulda 
to return the relics of St. Boniface to Mainz: 

"Mirabile statim ac memorabile . . 
auditum est miraculum, aecclesiseque gloccum 
in signum ammonitionis sancti corporis, hu- 
mana non continguente manu commotum 
est."* 

As Willibald's work was widely read and 
imitated, this legend was freely copied by later 
writers.* In witness whereof, certain textB 
may he put in evidence. 

1. Nun of Heidenheim (c. 778), Vita 8. 
Wynnebaldi: " Confestim . . . ilia glocka 
in aecclesia sine manibus hominum, sine om- 
nium adminiculo se ipsam commovere cepit." 8 

1 Mod. Lang. Notes, XXIX, April, 1914, p. 98. 

'De Virtutious 8. Martini, III, 23: Interea sig- 
num movetur horis matutinis, adgregatur ut populua. 
Cf . Ill, 38. 

• Vita 8. BonifatU, 8, ed. W. Levison, p. 53. 

*W. Levison, Vitae Sancti BonifatU, p. icvii. 

•G-. H. Pertz, Monumenta Qermaniae Historian, 
XV, 115. 



